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TEXT BOOKS—THEIR USES AND 
ABUSES. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 





ITALITY manifests its presence 
in an organism by forming an- 
tithesis and tensions, and then 
neutralizing them and restoring 
equilibrium. The activity of vi- 
tality, it is true, is not the high- 

est—not so high as that of thought—but 
it is higher than other activities, such 
as the mechanical and chemical ones. 

It is a manifestation of vitality that 
one sees to-day working in the educa- 
tional world, and vibrating throughout 
its entire extent. There is a brisk pro- 
cess of absorption and assimilation of 
nutriment; opposition and _ hostility 
against the effete. Every one should 
hope that the growing is productive of 
healthy bone and sinew and not of 
proud flesh. 

One phase of activity—perhaps the 
most important—is the war against our 
time-established system of text book 
education. Some Americans traveling 
abroad have seen the methods of in- 
struction current in Prussia perhaps, 
or, some Americans staying at home 
have read Pestalozzi and Rousseau; 
not having investigated the history of 
Pedagogy very fully, they are a:ton- 
ished and delighted at what they see or 
read of asystem so different from the one 
in which they were brought up. Their 
challenge elicits a statement of the ra- 
tionale of the new found system, and 
they are converts at once, and swiftly 
urge the adoption of new methods at 
home, and the complete subversion of 
the old. 

Now, while it is praiseworthy to look 
abroad and avail oneself of the inven- 
tions and appliances of others, it is still 
more praiseworthy to look at home and 
endeavor to penetrate the significance 
and utility of home institutions. For 
institutions, being partly unconscious 
growths of society, proceed as much 
from the wants felt by all, as they like- 
wise furnish the most appropriate 





T 
means of relieving those wants. De- 
fects there may be in an institution, but 
itis not at all probable that they are 
radical—in that case they would not 
serve the ends required at all. Differ- 
ences in national character lead us to 
expect differences in the system of edu- 
cation. It must be conceded that our 
government and our social organism 
differ more widely from those of Prus- 
sia than from those of England, and 
even from the latter we differ radically. 
This is enough to cause us to pause ere 
we rush headlong into wholesale denun- 
ciation of the American system of ed- 
ucation, or hold up that of any other 
country as worthy of general adoption. 
The polar antithesis of German charac- 
ter and Anglo-Saxon—the one the zz- 
ternal, theoretical, and the other the 
practical wz/7 character, causes this dif- 
ference of methods in school instruc- 
tion. 

That text books are to become more 
and more the means of education, not 
merely in this country, but also in Eu- 
rope, must be evident to one who 
watches the ever increasing develop- 
ment of individuality there as well as 
here. The emancipation of each man 
from the mere personal influence of an- 
other should lead to this. The zJse 
dixit avails less and less. We all go 
daily tothe printed page for the infor- 
mation that we rely upon. While it 
would be insulting to ask one professor to 
state his doctrine, and then turn imme- 
diately to another standing by him with 
the same question, this is not the case 
with their books. In the alcove of the 
library we pull down tome after tome, 
authority after authority, and perhaps 
we deny the authority of each and all, 
refuting one by the other’s testimony, 
sifting out finally a more reliable result 
than any one book gives directly. 

The printed page is the mighty Alad- 
din’s lamp which gives to the meanest 
citizen the power to lay a spell on time 
and space. It is the book alone that is 
reliable for exhaustive information. 
The oral instruction alone of Germany 
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does not make her scholars, although it 
is carried on’ from the nursery talk of 
the Kindergarten up to the lectures of 
the University. It is that never-tiring 
German diligence which devours books 
by the whole alcove ata single meal; 
it is this that makes German books such 
magic treasures. And it is this alone 
that will make America:a land of schol- 
ars. 

all 


educational 


of this ha 
our 


A dim recognition 
along existed among 
men. But it is our political instinct 
that has saved us. Not to pour in pre- 
conceived theories and fill up the mind 
of the pupil with ready made doctrines, 
but rather the training of the pupil in 
the method of mastering printed books, 
is our aim from the first day of school- 
ing to the last. This shuts a door to the 
arbitrariness of teachers most effectually 
and makes it of the least account. Every 
step toward the ability to master the 
printed book is a step toward freedom 
from and independence of living teach- 
ers. Thus our education is a giving of 
the conventionalities of a perpetual self- 
education. The mere oral instruction 
is at best like the fitting out an emigrant 
train with an immense supply of sawn 
lumber, and a store of grain or flour to 
last for years ; while text book education 
is like the loading such a train with saw 
mills, and steam engines, and grist 
mills, and seed planters and reapers, 
with a view to make lumber from the 
forests in the distant home as it shall 
be needed, and to gather harvests there 
by aid of the tools transported thither. 

The abuses of text books—we hear of 
these every day, and they result chiefly 
from the mistake of the teachers as to 
the object ‘of text books. The good 
teacher says to the child who comes up 
with a lesson memorized verdatim: 
**My dear child, a parrot can do as 
much as that. It is not what you cram 
into your memory—as a squirrel crams 
chestnuts into his pouch—that nourishes 
your mind, but it is what you digest by 
thinking about it, that does this.” 
Thereupon the child is subjected to 
minute examination on every phase of 
the lesson—what is directly said and 
what is remotely implied by it, until all 
its relations, near and remote, come out 
distinctly to the child. Then the child 
is set at another lesson with the same 
examination promised him. By _ this 
drill he learns Jerforce to read his book 





with all his faculties awake and intent 
upon its contents. At first a reader 
who skims off only the outmost scum of 
events or facts from the surface of the 
book, the pupil becomes gradually a 
scholar who distills the inmost essences 
and lives in the creative intelligence 
that formed the book. 

If we beset with poor 
teachers, the text book renders the dam- 


are to be 
age more endurable, while with good 
teachers the text book is a means of 
the highest development of independent 
activity in the pupil. ‘* Not what the 
teacher does for the pupil directly, but 
what he gets the pupil to do for him- 


self, is of value.” 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


IN INTERMEDIATE OR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. D. N. CAMP. 


EOGRAPHY in Primary 
Schools is designed to secure 
the culture of the perceptive 
faculties by familiar lessons 
upon objects in the physical 
world, within the observation 
of the children, and the exercise of the 
imagination, in picturing to the mind 
Mem- 
ory is also strengthened without being 


countries and objects not seen. 


overloaded with mere words, the natural 
curiosity of childhood is properly di- 
rected, the habit of attention is secured, 
and a knowledge of local geography 
and the most important geographical 
terms is acquired. 

The next lessons would depend some- 
what on the age and capabilities of those 
to be taught. 

If the primary instruction has been 
thorough and wisely given, children on 
entering the intermediate or secondary 
school would usually be able to study 
the earth as a whole. Commencing 
with its simple form as illustrated with 
a. globe, its division into land and water, 
its revolution on its axis and about the 
sun, the circles, latitude, longitude, and 
the zones, would be successively ex- 
plained, constant reference being made 
to the globe or outline map of the 
hemispheres. With these helps, a gen- 
eral view of the earth might be given, 
before studying different countries. 

Thus taking the whole surface of the 
earth as about 197,000,000 of square 
miles, it would be shown that but a 





little more ghan one fourth (more exactly 
three elevenths), or about 52,500,000 
square miles was land, while nearly 
three fourths (eight elevenths), or about 
144,500,000 square miles was water. It 
would aiso be shown that there is nearly 
three times as much land in the northern 
hemisphere as in the southern. The 
land might all be grouped into con- 
tinénts and islands, and the great mass 
of salt water be described under its five 
Thtse 


would be compared, and the peculiarities 


principal divisions or oceans. 


of form in each be given, the narrow 
strait-like Atlantic, 2,800 miles in width, 
would be contrasted with the 
Pacific, 6,000 miles wide. So also the 


broad 


narrow western continent, only 2,200 


miles in width, would be compared with 
the eastern, which is 6,000. Ina similar 
made 
with the five grand divisions, the pecu- 


manner, comparisons could be 


liarities of their form, clevation, trend 


of coast line, the relation of 


oceanic 
islands and other facts being presented 
in succession as circumstances indicated, 
so as best to impress upon the mind the 
great leading ideas of the earth’s struc- 
ture. The principal political divisions, 
as empires, kingdoms, states, &c. would 
be taught in this connection, and the 
pupils would now be prepared to study 
the 


different countries of the world 


more methodically, exercising not only 
the faculties of perception and memory, 
but also those of comparison and judg- 
ment. 
indispensable. 


For this purpose good maps are 
The best possible way 
to study any country is to visit it, to sce 
its characteristics of surface, soil and 
productions, and observe the manners 
and customs of its people; but as this 
can only be done to a limited extent, 
maps must be a substitute, and for the 
purposes of study and recitation, outline 
maps are preferable to reference maps. 
With one of these, the outlines of a 
country or division would be described ; 


the oceans, seas, and other bodies of 


land and water which surround it would 
be pointed out and named, also the 
mountains, lakes, rivers, &c., which it 
contains. 
tant facts in descriptive geography, as 


A few of the more impor- 


the surface, climate, productions and 
chief objects of interest would be stu- 
died ; the chief towns and cities would 
be described briefly, and thus a course 
of lessons would be given on the coun- 
tries of the world, which would combine 
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the most important characteristics of 
each, and enable the pupil to make an 
intelligent comparison between them. 

Map drawing should accompany these 
studies from the first. Outline maps 
afford special advantages for this exer- 
cise, as it is only the outlines and more 
important towns, mountains, rivers, &c. 
which can properly be located and de- 
scribed. The maps constructed by the 
pupils would at first represent objects 
seen by the eye or found on the outline 
maps without reference to latitude and 
longitude, but when these terms and 
their application were well understood, 
the parallels and meridians would be 
placed upon the mapping surface, and 
the map be constructed by these guides. 
If thesé lessons are properly given, a 
child of ordinary intelligence graduat- 
ing from the intermediate school, should 
be able to give a general account of 
the earth as a whole, to point out the 
most important peculiarities of its struc- 
ture, to explain the relations and charac- 
teristics of its principal parts, and to 
locate and describe the principal coun- 
tries and chief citiesand towns. At the 
same time, the perceptive faculties, the 
memory and imagination have been 
healthfully exercised, and judgment has 
been carefully trained by those frequent 
comparisons, contrasts and resemblances 
which this portion of the study con- 
stantly presents. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








BY I. N. P. 





N the contemplation of that rapid 
material progress which has made 
this a marked era in our national 
= history, men sometimes grow en- 

iS thusiastic as well as eloquent, and 

affirm that he who invents a ma- 
chine which enables one man to do the 
work of two or ten is a great man and 
great in proportion to the labor saved 
by his invention; and that he who 
causes two blades of grass to grow 
where one grew before, is a benefactor 
of his race. Are these things so? If 

so, in what does their gréat value to a 

man or a nation consist, if not in this: 

that the necessity for physical toil is 





@ 


‘thereby diminished and leisure afforded 


to cultivate the mind and heart? And 
what portion of our population is bene- 
fited by these improvements if the cor- 
mon people—the laboring millions— 





are not? But how are these masses t 
be prepared to operate this machinery 
and to prosecute the improved systems 
of agriculture and horticulture? How 
shall this leisure be employed that it 
may prove a blessing rather than a 
curse? Manifestly by increasing the 
intelligence of the people—by teaching 
them to think for themselves. No other 
means will accomplish the object. A 
blind religious faith is wholly inade- 
quate, as the history of the world in the 
dark ages and the dark countries in this 
age abundantly testifies. 

The diffusion of knowledge—the edu- 
cation of the people, is the only safe- 
guard in the midst of material prosperity. 

And just as manifest a truth it is, that 
Public Schools are the only means of 
educating the whole people. But some 
one is ready to ask, why write in this 
strain? Why say things that have been 
better said by a thousand men during 
the past hundred years? Did not Wash- 
ington say asmuch? Did not the great 
men who co-labored with him re-echo 
the sentiments? Yes. So did Lycur- 
gus and Pliny and Brougham teach the 
same. But we ask in reply, has the 
teaching been received—is the lesson 
fully learned? Are Public Schools 
universal? «re they a success beyond 
question where they have been estab- 
lished? Have they no enemies cease- 
lessly striving to destroy them and undo 
their work ? 

Sincethese questions must be answered 
adversely, there is yet a great work to be 
accomplished by the friends of universal 
education. Yes, fellow teachers of Mis- 
souri, there are many of our own citi- 
zens who have not yet learned that edu- 
cation is the cheapest government ; that 





' Public Schools cost less than criminal 


courts with their necessary adjuncts— 
jails and penitentiaries. Many of the 
wealthy do not realize that the taxes 
they pay for schools are educating wives 
and husbands for their own sons and 


| daughters, and that they are thereby 


securing more certainly than in any 
other way permanent institutions and 
good society for their posterity. 

A much larger number are yet un- 
touched by those lofty sentiments of 
philanthropy and Christian love that 
seek to enlighten, ennoble, and happify 
every individual of our race. 

We do not utter these unwelcome 
truths because Missouri is behind every 





other State, or because little has been 
done, for our. State has made some 
grand -strides toward the foundation 
and endowment of a noble system of 
Public Schools. 

Yet it need not be told the readers of 
the JourNAL that we have not attained 
to any thing that should be dignified 
by the title, Public School System of 
Missouri. There is little uniformity or 
harmony in the work in any of its parts. 
The law is very imperfect ; school offi- 
cers, though in the main doing a com- 
mendable work, are in many places 
unqualified, and are working without 
harmony or concert; though we have 
many teachers that would honor the 
profession anywhere, as a class they 
are poorly qualified; and lastly, the 
enemies of popular education are cease- 
lessly striving to sap the foundation of 
our system. 

Priestcraft, political intrigue, corrup- 
tion at the ballot box and in the legis- 
lative halls, are some of the means to 
which they resort to effect their purpose. 
This is, no ghost story to frighten silly 
people, but the recital of facts, however 
painful their importto us. Free schools 
have ever had to contend with super- 
stition, intolerance, pride, and avarice, 
with all the motley crew that worship 
at their shrines. 

If these servile hosts ever slumber or 
seem to disband, it is only a truce for 
the sake of advantage, for in its very 
nature the conflict is irrepressible, and 
war after war will flow from it till one 
party or the other is wholly vanquished. 

Many were indulging the delusive 
hope that the struggle was over in our 
land, and that a final victory had been 
obtained for free institutions and popu-. 
lar education. But each deluded soul 
can now say in the language of Nebu- 
chadnezzar with reference to his dream, 
‘The thing has gone from me.” 


—_——__ eo —_____—_ 


Onty those who are educated in 
mind and in will become good. Such 
take pleasure in becoming good citi- 
zens, who will either govern or obey in 
righteousness. They become noble men, 
who go forward and train themselves 
in whatever of perfection is yet defi- 
cient. — 


>e 





Man becomes what he is principally 
by education, which pertains to the 
whole of life. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORCES. 


BY MARY J. CRAGIN. 








N studying the forces which work 

most efficiently in the develop- 

ment and culture of mind, we 

shall find help in the study of the 

history of society in its progress 

from barbarism to higher and 
higher types of civilization. 

Our historical records give us only 
the results of the activity of these 
forces and not usually those most sig- 
nificant. 

As our earth has recorded in the 
great Stone Book the history of the 
physical changes through which it has 
passed, so it is with the history of any 
people to-day; their speech, manners, 
customs,—their ideas on all subjects 
are really a living record of all the past 
farther back than any pen has written 
it. Shall we ever be wise enough to 
read it truly? Of late, attention has 
been turned to the significance of lan- 
guage, and the results already attained 
show us that many parts of our books 
on history are worthless, and that many 
others require revision and correction. 
The manners and customs of a people 
also bear testimony to the influences 
which have made them what we find 
them to-day. Many of the commonest 
courtesies of our daily life have a mean- 
ing few understand. We offer our 
hand in friendly greeting, it is simply 
an expression of good feeling, but 
once it meant, ‘* You may trust me, for 
Iam unarmed.” The bow was a,token 
of submission, and the lifted hat of rev- 


born ‘ free and equal.” 

In the architecture of a people we 
find the handwriting of history, giving 
clearer insight into national character 
than could be gained in any other way. 
Egyptian styles point back to a time 
when the dwellings of men were in the 
caves of the earth,—the Greek temple 
derives its character from the simple log 
hut,—while the Gothic structure tells 
of the free dwellers in the forest homes. 
What are the forces which have thus 
moulded society, and left their impress 
on the speech and manners of a people 
and on all their institutions? We are 
now in the realm of ideas, and we find 
that they are the forces which are su- 
preme. They are the true kings, 
whether crowned or uncrowned, and 








working from within outwards they 
make society what it is to-day. There 
is an unconscious recognition of this 
by the tyrant when he abridges freedom 
of speech and of the press, but he fails 
to see that by such measures he is really 
working to secure their wider diffusion. 
Ideas are the true kings, yet they work 
silently and almost imperceptibly, like 
those powers in nature which produce 
tree and plant by their silent activity. 

We turn from society to the indi- 
vidual and ask—what are the agencies 
most potent in forming character? 
Character is the sum total of what we 
are, physically, ‘intellectually, and 
spiritually; and we ask what are the 
terms which enter into this result? 
Here we have another profound prob- 
lem, and whether we study ourselves or 
others, we find it one which taxes our 
highest powers, both of investigation 


and analysis. Perhaps some may re- 


' member some trifle, as it seemed, per- 


haps achance word, which has changed 
the whole life-current. Generally, how- 
ever, we find it extremely difficult to 
recognize the which have 
wrought most potently in forming our 
characters, yet they may be classified 
under two heads :— 

First, our original constitutional ten- 
dencies, the result of our organization, 
mental and physical; and, second, our 
education, which embraces, first, that 
which our home affords, and second, 
that furnished by society. Some edu- 
cators are inclined to undervalue the 
first of these elements; they claim 
that a judicious training would secure 
a perfectly harmonious development of 
character, let the original tendencies be 
what they may. They tell us that all 
the evil and sin we constantly see result 
from the lack of this training, leaving 
some natures either undeveloped or 
mis-developed. It is true we can hardly 
over-estimate the influence of a wise 
culture upon character, yet none of us 
believe that if a Hottentot baby were 
rocked in a New England cradle and 
reared under New England influences 
it would lose all distinguishing traits of 
race. We cannot by culture make the 
thistle produce figs or the thorn tree 
grapes, and it is wise to ask, sometimes, 
how much we may reasonably expect 
education can do in effecting radical 
changes in character. 

Thus we may avoid the waste which 


forces 








comes from misapplied energy, and the 
disappointment of seeing the failure of 
cherished plans. 

We pass to the consideration of the 
home training. Its elements are two- 
fold: the forces used consciously by the 
parent to insure certain definite results, 
and the culture which the surroundings 
give. The very walls offer instruction, 
and every article of the furnishings 
helps to unfold the young mind and 
determine its character. All these are 
important, inasmuch as they give ex- 
pression to the spirit of the home, and 
the character of those who rule in the 
household. These influences are so 
subtle as to be almost inappreciable, 
and yet the impress they make is so in- 
delible that very early in life its main 
features become so fixed that a radical 
change can hardly be expected. 

The influences which society throws 
around the child for its education will 
also be found to be two-fold. All its 
institutions may be regarded as the con- 
scious methods it employs to develop 
and mould character; but lying deeper 
than these are the hidden forces which 
move society and give birth to these in- 
stitutions. These influences are as per- 
vasive and penetrative as the air we 
breathe ; we cannot escape them if we 
would, and like the molecular forces 
to whose activity we owe all the phe- 
nomena of nature, these agencies si- 
lently work to unfold character in pro- 
portions of beauty and grace, or of 
ugliness and deformity. 

In the next we will examine the bear- 
ing of these thoughts upon the teacher’s 
work. 


~~ 


FaTHERs and mothers are the ene- 
mies of their children if they do not 
cause them to be instructed ; for a man 
without knowledge remains without 
fame. Then if he possesses youth, 
beauty and high birth, he is like a blos- 
som without fragrance. 





Tue name of education is not appli- 
cable to a system of instruction in 
methods of gaining wealth or bodily 
strength, or in any mechanical knowl- 
edge, without the intellectual or moral 
element. 








~Tuat scholar makes good progress 
who follows after those who precede 
him, and does not wait upon those who 
linger behind him. 
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HOW SHALL OUR SCHOOLS BE MADE 
A SUCCESS? - 





BY L. A. 





T is an idea yery prevalent that 

the success or non-success of a 
school lies wholly with the 
good teacher. People wish for a 

8 good school that their children may 
© enjoy its advantages. A teacher 
presents himself and his services are 
secured. Here the people shift all the 
responsibility from their shoulders to 
those cf the poor pedagogue. If he be 
one among a thousand he may make his 
work a success, but he must needs be 
one who can labor without any of those 
many nameless helps which persons in 
every other employment have to hold 
them up and help them along. If he 
fails, his place is soon filled and the 
same road traveled bver again. Does 
the responsibility lie wholly with the 


teacher? It it not a burden to be’ 


borne by parent and teacher con- 
jointly? You would not set a mason at 
work to lay the foundation of your 
house without having an oversight of 
the work. Yet you send to us your 
own children, that we may lay the foun- 
dation of an education which shall be 
to them of incalculable worth—on which 
in the failure to perform well what we 
try to do, shall be of all sad failures the 
saddest—and do not come to test our 
work by your presence. It is true if 
we are fully prepared for our work that 
with ourselves lies the discipline and 
general supervision of the school room, 
but each parent knows the disposition 
and habits of his own child better than 
the teacher can know it. The parent 
knows those faults into which he is 


- most likely to fall, and a pleasant sym- 


pathy with the teacher in his work will 
help to work wonders in the right train- 
ing of the pupil. Weare persons of like 
natures as others ; we need sympathy and 
encouragement. We crave a word of 
approbation if we do well, and we do 
not resent a criticism if it is given 
kindly. It will always be in those 
places where exists the most of such 
spirit that we shall find the most truly 
successful schools. I believe this is 
the true secret of entire success, though 
there are many qualifications which 
must be found in the teacher. He 
must Jove his work, and he cannot do 
that unless he is in sympathy with the 





hearts and minds of children. Chil- 
dren read what you are long before 
you know it. If you do not love 
them they find it out, thongh you try 
to deceive them ever so cunningly, 
and a teacher who loves his pu- 
pils will always find an answering love 
in their hearts. Often the warmest en- 
couragement we have is the light of 
confidence which beams in the eyes of 
the children of our charge. ; 

Be in earnest in your work, and in 
sympathy and unity with your associate 
teachers. There is a great secret in 
that. Do not try to undermine the 
work of another to build yourself up. 
If you build your structure in that 
manner, when you least think it the 
foundation will begin to totter, and you 
will find the fair proportions which you 
have reared at the cost of some other 
as true a moulder of mind as yourself, 
lying in ruins at your feet. Build 
upon sterling merit. Do not wish or 
hope that your work will seem other 
than it zs. But ever bear in mind that 
while you lead the mind of the child to 
love and search for wisdom, your work 
is not complete if you have not with 
every thread of knowledge woven in a 
love for truth and virtue, and all those 
moral and religious attributes without 
which no mind can be nobly formed. 

WARRENSBURG, Oct. 19. 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 








BY O. P. Q. 





F there is a profession which 
needs a reformation it is that of 
the teacher. Doctors, lawyers 

S and clergymen flourish and are 
S paid according to their ability, 
C while the teacher, be he able or 

otherwise, is more or less a creature of 
luck, of circumstances, or something 
which is not the result of real worth 
in the profession. In many schools to- 
day may be found those who are there be- 
cause, as is too often, though many 
times truly said, they are fit for or can 
do nothing else. There being no real 
standard for them to come up to, they 
are keeping school. Many get posi- 
tions because they are members of this 
or that church, others by whining 
around those in office, a few, and by 
far the smallest. number, from their 
efficiency as good workmen. A por- 





tion of these are overpaid and dear at 





any price; another and deserving por- 
tion receive less by far than the most 
worthy of other professions. To this 
we may look for the reasons for so 
many of our best teachers being driven 
from this profession into other business. 
Each year witnesses the best of the 
profession leaving it, and so it will con- 
tinue till teachers, like other men, are 
paid, not according to the price of 
another, but for what they are really 
worth. How to bring this about is 
difficult to tell. A suggestion or two 
may not be out of place. Let those be 
read out of the profession who have not 
prepared for the work and are not pro- 
fessional teachers. Men.in all positions 
in business do something to prepare for 
their especial work except teachers, 
who above all others need careful 
preparation. With the inferior ani- 
mals men are taught how to deal from 
the rearing of a lamb to the taming of 
a lion, but in large numbers of our 
school houses to-day may be found 
those who are allowed to blunder in and 
attempt to teach and develop immortal 
minds without ‘a conception of the im- 
portance of what they undertake, much 
less instruction in Low to work. Let us 
frown down and abolish the practice, 
altogether too prevalent, of giving and 
receiving anything and everything label- 
ed ‘* teacher” except on real merit. I fear 
by far too many are favored for votes. 
Other things being equal, the teacher 
who gets the best pay is the best teacher. 
To get better pay we must first deserve it, 
and by refusing to fellowship with the 
hangers-on to the profession who call 
hemselves teachers, they will be cut 
loose, and those who remain can de- 


mand ‘and receive good pay, and the 
teacher’s profession will be honored and 
dignified, The time has come when 
teachers should be men and women like 
those in other business. If we have 
opinions let them be expressed; if we 
have bills let them be paid in full, and 
we will no longer be considered a set of 
professional dead heads. 
LexincTon, Mo. 





In EDUCATION there is a union of 
watchfulness over the progress of train- 
ing, and of a course of discipline for 
intellectual and bodily development. 





o> er : 
For noble souls, labor is nourish- 
ment. 
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Illinois Female College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


We propose to give frpmetime to time, as 
we can find space, a brief outline of some of 
the leading educational institutions in the 
resent this month a 
cut and description of the Illinois Female 
College located in the beautiful city of Jack- 
sonville. 

The front and main building of the College 
is one hundred feet in length by fifty in 
breadth; its basement is of granite, range 
work and superstructure of the best brick 
materials; it is four stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a handsome observatory, over- 
looking the city and vicinity. The front is 
ornamented with four massive Corinthian 
columns, resting upon a fine cut-stone por- 
tico. ‘I'he basement, which is level with the 
ground on the south side, is partitioned into 
study hall and recitation rooms, for classes 
in both departments. ‘The first floor above 
is covered by chapel, public parlors, and 
rooms for the use of the President. All the 
rooms upon the second, third and fourth 
floors, with the exception of the Library, 
Reading Room, Natural Science Recitation 
Room, and Painting Department on the 
second floor, are used as dormitories bythe 
teachers and pupils. Z 

The wing is four stories in height—the 
three upper stories comprising dormitories 
which will accommodate sixty or more stu- 
dents. The lower story comprises a spacious 
dining-room and the several offices apper- 
taining. The College edifice in appearance, 
convenience and comfort, compares favora- 
bly with any literary institution in the West. 


_ 
o> 


SINCE every art, and all instruction, 
is intended to supply what is wanting 
by nature, the general problem of edu- 
cation is, to develop children as im- 
perfect beings into perfect ones. 


~~. 
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THE citizen miust be morally good, 
and be capable of noble deeds. 


ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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KINDERGAERTEN. 


Kleinkinderbewahranstalten—(Infantgar- 
dens, Institutes for keeping Infants.) 





BY F. BERG, ASST, SUPT. PURLIC SCIIOOLS. 





T is to be considered an axiom, 
that education has to commence 
as soon as the infant’s mere ani- 
mal life shows signs of mental life 

© —that infancy is not less a sub- 
ject for careful education than 
maturer age. 


2 


Starting from this axiom the Germans 
have for some time past established 
their Kindergiirten — Kleinkinderbe- 
wahranstalten. The infants of the age 
of three to six years are placed under 
the superintendence of teachers, females 
as well as males, come early in the 
morning, after having breakfasted at 
home, with something like a lunch in 
their satchels or pockets; the parents 
(by a very paltry contribution, say one 
or two cents a day), the community or 
friends of the enterprise provide for 
means to give them an additional din- 
ner, so as to have them all on one table. 
Satisfied with simple but good fare, of 
which neither coffee nor tea, still less 
any artificial beverage, forms a part, 
they play, on a spacious play-ground, 
social plays in good order, and in sys- 
tem unfelt by the little ones, have their 








(W.H. DEMOTTE, A. M., PresipEnt.) . 


calisthenic exercises, practice song and 
rhythm in their plays, learn social inter- 
course without its unpleasant features. 
In the house they learn, in verse and 
rhyme, good language, and the princi- 
ples of morality, and, by means of 
object-teaching, their understanding is 
awakened, and their attention drawn, 
in a playful mood, to the first things 
worth knowing. In this way their mind 
is imbued with *‘ the principles of mor- 
ality and virtue (and as it is natural in 
Germany, with the principles of reli- 
gion), with a sacred regard. for truth, 
with industry and frugality.” 

The of common action 
brings even a child of an indolent dis- 
position to activity; the open-hearted- 
ness, shown by the greater part of the 
infants, opens the closed tongue of others, 
morosity is changed into hilarity, pug- 
nacity into forbearance, social inequality 
into social equality, low breeding into 
good conduct, and the great lever of all 
human accomplishments, the union of 
the family, operates here in the mildest 
while most human manner. 


influence 


That not everybody is qualified to be 
such an infant teacher is plain; it re- 
quires no little self-denial, no little 
knowledge of human nature and the 
characters of childréeh;.in fact, all the 
requisites of a good teacher are de- 
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manded; above all, self-control and 
condescension to the subjects of the 
teaching, and a childlike piety, I might 
say, are to be brought into activity in 
order to attuin a good result. But no 
pecuntary motives must induce any 
one to enter into the enterprise ; every 
one bound on making money by it will 
signally fail. 

Besides the aim of the Kindergirten 
—to educate infants—another result 
should be achieved by them—the edu- 
cation of young women. Of this part of 
the problem I shall speak at some other 
time; here I take the liberty to repeat 


_my opinion as to the effect of the Kin- 


dergiirten on the schools, as stated in 
my annual report for 1867-68 (pub- 
lished by the St. Louis Board of Public 
Schools), page87: ‘* They (the infants) 
do not learn there the A B C, nor is 
any book made use of, with the excep- 
tion of picture books and representa- 
tions of things cgmprehensible to the 
mind of the child; but they are prac- 
ticed in thinking and the correct use of 
the language, separated from all influ- 
ences of bad morals and vulgar, incor- 
rect language; and they then enter the 
schools with heart and mind in proper 
condition—a freshly plowed field, ready 
to receive the seed which the skillful 
planter will scatter.” 
.—>2—_____— 


£7) HE Massachusetts State Teach- 
CH 





“7 by ers’ Association held its twenty- 
9) fifth annual meeting in Boston, 
ad on the 22nd of Oetober. The 
“~» High, Grammar, and Primary 

© School Teachers, holding meet- 
ings in different places. 

We gather from the reports published 
that there were some very plain things 
said in regard to what is taught in our 
public schools, and how this teaching is 
done. 

The numbers in attendance filled 
three large halls. 

In the Grammar School Section Mr. 
Jonathan Kimball, of Salem, was in- 
troduced, and read a_paper upon 
“Practical Studies,” in which he took 
the ground that if the youth of Massa- 
chusetts were to receive a practical edu- 
cation it must be a general one and not 
confined to elementary principles—that 
which cultivated thought most being 
most practical. 

The discussion elicited by this paper 
was participated in by Messrs, Water- 


man, of Taunton, Cornell and Phil- 
brick, of Boston, Boyden, of Bridgewa- 
ter, Moore, of Lynn, and others. This 
was followed by a discussion on the 
subject: ‘*Do the examinations for ad- 
missions to the High Schools exert an 
undue influence upon the instruction in 
the Grammar Schools?” which was 
opened by Mr. Eaton of Charlestown, 
who said that such is the weakness of 
the educational supervision system that 
only by discussion, open and complete, 
could we hope to essentially modify a 
system which has been narrowing the 
capacity of our teachers for more than 
half a century. 

He stated that we had the finest 
school system of the world, and that it 
was under the superintendence of about 
the most unskilful, and that it turned 
the teachers into educational quacks in 
less than a year. 

He made an attack upon the cram- 
ming system which prevailed in the 
schools, in which the one object of the 
teachers was to have their pupils pass 
good examinations for the - higher 
schools. He brought up examples to 
show the evil which he wished to have 
rectified. In conclusion, he hoped that 
the time would come when teachers 
would be represented upon the school 
committees and boards of education, 
and when the qualifications looked for 
in a teacher would be, first ability, and 
then fidelity to worth. Competent 
teachers should be appointed, and 
then power placed in their hands, 

Under the judicious supervision of 
our City Superintendent, Mr. Wm. T. 
Harris, we are solving some of the dif- 
ficult problems which it seems they 
have encountered in Boston ; and, i#Mr. 
Hayes, of the Salem Normal School, 
will visit St. Louis, we will show him 
an improvgment in our ‘Intermediate 
School” which will be of immediate 
practical value to their system. 

Mr. Hayes said the Primary School 
should be kept complete in itself, as 
should also the Grammar; just where 
the one leaves off the other should be- 
gin, and so with the High School. 
Whatever fits one for its work also fits 
the other. There must be no conflict. 

In regard to the supervision of 
schools, he said we must in some way 
determine whether the grammar school 
scholar is fit to go on with the high 





school work, and he thought that this 





should not be the work of the teacher. 
To teach a grammar school properly, 
just those branches should be used that 
are suited to this course, and when that 
work is done the tutor need not fear for 
their examination if the examiners are 


fit men. In this connection, however, | 


he had seen questions for examination 
which were prepared by men utterly 
devoid of common sense, and he said it 
was not the business of grammar school 
teachers to fit children to solve riddles. 

Mr. Kimball, of Salem, thought ex- 
aminers framed their questions accord- 
ing to what the teachers chose to teach 
in their schools, and that this was part 
of the cause of trouble. 





THE NATIONAL CAPITAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


Gar subject of the removal of 
the Capital is assuming form 


Representa- 





and organization. 
oy 4 tives from sixteen States and 

»} Territories were present. 

The Convention was harmoni- 
ous—rather too much so to make it in- 
teresting. A series of resolutions read 
by Mr. Medill were after some slight 
amendments adopted. 

We cannot aflord space for the 
‘ bunkum ” resolutions, but here is one 
which might be used as a reading les- 
son by the first class in every school 
in the State : 

Resolved, That the vast and fertile region 
known as the Mississippi Valley, must for all 
time be the seat of empire of this contiuent, 
andexert the controlling influence in the na- 
tion, because it is homogeneous in its inter- 
ests and too powerful even to permit the out- 
lving States to sever their connection with 
the Union. ‘This vast plain will always be 
the surplus food and fiber producing portion 
of the continent, and the great market for 
the fine fabrics and tropical productions of 
the other sections of the republic. This im- 
mense basin must have numerous outlets and 
channels of cheap and swift communication 
by water and rail with the seaboard, for the 
egress of its products and the ingress of its 
exchanges. ‘Therefore, whatever policy the 
government may pursue that tends to multi- 
ply, improve or enlarge those arteries of com- 
merce, must result in common advantage to 
the whole Union—to the seaboard States 
equally with those of the center. 

There is Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Geography, History, Ge- 
ology, Navigation, Poetry, and we do 
not know how much else, could be got- 
ten out of this resolution in the hands 
of a skillful teacher, by comment and 
comparison with the pupils. Try it, 
and our word for it, you will have for 


a time at least an zzterested class. 
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The State Teachers’ Association. 


E are authorized to state, by 
the Executive Committee, who 
have held several meetings, 
that arrangements are being 
perfected which will make this 
meeting one of great interest 

and profit to all who attend.. We need 
to come together—need the influence, 
and sympathy and power which a 
grand meeting will inspire. We need 
unity of action—we need to know just 
what the defects of the school law are, 
and just how to remedy these defects. 
We know that members of the Legisla- 
ture were ready and anxious at the last 
session to amend the law so that it should 
be more harmonious and effective ; and 
we think if a better law were presented 
it would be passed at the next session, 
We need to come together to secure 
this. Then, too, the County Superin- 
tendents ought to have a Convention and 
the City Superintendents and teachers 
of graded schools ought to have a 
meeting, as a correspondent suggests in 
another column. The Public School 
teachers, of whom there are over seven 
thousand in the State, are adding im- 
mensely to its producing capacity. They 
are attracting a large amount of emi- 
gration. They are promoters of law, 
and order, and culture. They are in 
every community giving tone and tem- 
per to all the better elements of modern 
citizenship and civilization. 

Let us come together, shake hands with 
each other, and give a friendly cordial 
welcome to our co-laborers in Kansas. 

We are glad to ‘learn that Rev. Mr. 
McVicker, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Kansas, has consented to 
deliver an address. Bros. Kellogg and 
McCarty and a large number of other 
teachers from that State will be with us. 

The programme of exercises iricludes 
reports of committees, lectures, discus- 
sions, etc., etc. We hope to see a large 
delegation present. It will pay to go. 
We hope teaehers and school cfficers 
will begin zow to talk it up. See who 
will go. We know it is quite a dis- 
tance, and that it will cost some money, 
but Kansas City is a rzval of St. Louis 








for the location of the National Capital ! 
The teachers ought to go and see what 
kind of a city it is. 

The managers of our railroads, with 
a public spirit which reflects as much 
sagacity as liberality, have passed teach- 
ers at half fare to these Conventions. 
They see the results of this better educa- 
tion of the people in the immensely aug- 
mented traffic of these roads, and they 
will not do ess than they have done. 





Educational Movements in the South. 


INCE the close of our civil war 
the best sign of healthy recon- 
struction that has appeared is 

oP the interest manifested in the 
establishment of a system of 
Public Schools throughout the South. 
Many places are taking advantage of 
the assistance of the Peabody fund, and 
are founding public education on a far 
broader basis than it has been hitherto, 
even in the Northern States. The 
city of Norfolk furnishes an example. 
Savannah is an active center of public 
school influence, and quite recently the 
people of Atlanta have agitated the 
matter, and are maturing plans for a 
general system of public schools. Lit- 
tle Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, and 
Fayetteville, Ark., are also organizing 
a system of free public schools. Ten- 
nessee exhibits the same activity in this 
direction from both its centers, Mem- 
phis and Nashville. Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, and a number of other impor- 
tant points, are organizing. Certain sec- 
tions of our own State and of Illinois, 
which until recently had no efficient 
system, are now making amends for 


the past by placing themselves at once’ 


in the front rank. Let any one who 
doubts this look at the plans adopted 
for the new Normal School at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois; it will cost at least half 
a million of dollars. The fittest build- 
ings in the towns and villages there are 
the newly constructed school houses. 
Fine buildings bring good schools, for 
a community will not tolerate a poor 
school in a fine building. Nor can a 
third or fourth rate teacher manage a 
large graded school such as the new 
buildings are adapted for. These and 
similar indications show the inaugura- 
tion by common consent of a new era. 
Popular education is to be the corner 
stone ; a free, untrammeled, unsectarian 
education for ALL. 





==3 


THE LITERARY FOQCUS OF MISSOURI. 


HERE are some towns in the 
country well known to people of 
culture, whose entire charm is 
derived from the intellectual at- 

od mosphere, so to speak, in which 
they are environed. Such are 
Amherst, and Williamstown, Mass., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.,and others in which 
education has been the predominant in- 
terest from their earliest history. Such 
would be New Haven, Conn., but that 
the vast maaufacturing interests which 
have sprung up there, have during the 
past quarter of a century modified 
greatly this characteristic of the former 


society of the City of Elms. In these’ 


places the education of youth is not lim- 
ited to the barren truths taught in text 
books or lecture rooms, but the student 
breathes in culture of a broader and more 
vigorous character in all his daily pur- 
suits and enjoyments. These are shrines 
to which in actual life memory delights 
to revert, and the toil-worn man looks 
forward to revisit with a never dimin- 
ished fondness. 

Such a town is in many respects 
Columbia ; such it should and will be in 
all respects. It has become the accepted 
educational center of our State, and 
year by year not only cluster there more 
numerous associations, but these in- 
crease with a greater ratio with the 
aggregation of educational advantages. 
Every enlargement of facilities, every 
acquisition to the corps of instructors, 
every addition to the library, fixes this 
town and the University more strongly 
in the interests and affection of the 
people of Missouri. 

The University has been more than a 
mine of wealth to Columbia. The re- 
finement, liberality, and hospitality of 
her people have grown directly out of 
the presence of this institution. Its 
influence is reflected upon every grade 
of society. It has developed good pub- 
lic schools, and it will surprise many 
good people to hear that the best colored 
school in the State is claimed to be here. 
Thus education, liberally encouraged, 
always reacts in benefits to all classes 
of the community, and even to its ma- 
terial interests. 

’ This thought will bear dwelling upon 
at length, and we shall perhaps revert 
to it again. 

THE training of youth should be a 
concern of the State. 
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Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

STATE OF Missouri, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, i 

CIty OF JEFFERSON, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

The President of the United States having by pro- 
clamation recommended ‘‘that Thursday, the 18th 
day of November next. be observed as a day of 
thanksgiving and praise,’’ I do hereby designate 
and proclaim said day a day of thanksgiving in this 
State. 

“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him; 
in those that hope in His mercy.’’ 

‘‘He maketh peace in thy borders and filleth thee 
with the finest of the wheat.’’ 

I earnestly recommend that all people assemble, 
both in family circles and in places of public wor- 
ship, and ‘‘praise the name of the Lord’’ for the 
abundant blessings attendant upon general peace and 
general plenty. 

ras In testimony whereof, I have here- 

{ SEAL. ; unto set my hand and caused to be affixed 

“~~ the Great Seal of the State, the day 
above written. J W. McCLURG. 
By the Governor: 

FRANCIS RODMAN, Secretary of State. 

By EvuGENE F.. WEIGEL, Chief Clerk. 


al 


EVENINGS WITH “CHARLES Dick- 
ENS.”—We are pleased to be able to 
state to our friends and the public that 
Mr. C. C. Bailey is prepared to repeat 
his popular Lecture on ‘* Charles Dick- 
ens,” this fall and winter. 

This Lecture was well received last 
season, and, in connection with his 
Dramatic Readings, Mr. Bailey had 
full houses, and his renderings were 
most admirable. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ANDREW County.—We learn from 
the Messenger (Mexico) thatthe schools 
of that city opened the 4th inst., Mr. 
Robinson teacher in the house on Pro- 
menade street-—Mr. White in South 
Mexico—Mr. Clark in West Mexico— 
and Mr. Burnham in the colored school. 
This corps of teachers is as able and 
skillful as any in the schools of any city 
in the State, and most admirably qual- 
ified to advance the educational inter- 
ests of the city. 

The Board of Education in Mexico 
supplements its school fund with a small 
tuition fee, to which the Messenger says: 
There is no occasion for any ill-feeling 
in the matter, and we feel confident 
there will be none, when the facts are 
fully known. 


To these Institutes that have been and 
are to be, let us add that of Bollinger 
county, which ought to be, and for 
which the editor of the Standard forci- 
bly appeals. No county can afford to 
do without these gatherings of its 
teachers. 


Cuariton County.—The Teachers’ 
Institute, which was held in Salisbury 





on the 28th and 2ogth ult., was well 
attended, and much interest was mani- 
fested, both by the teachers and citizens 
of the place. 

The exercises consisted of lectures 
and drills on the various branches taught 
in our public schools, interspersed with 
vocal music. 

On Friday evening, Prof. Baldwin, of 
the Normal School at Kirksville, ad- 
dressed the Institute and a large audi- 
ence on the great subject of popular 
education in Missouri. 

On Saturday, the County Superin- 
tendent held a public examination of 


teachers from various sections of the 


county. 
The next Institute will be held in 
Brunswick, some time next spring. 


Cooper County is to hold an Institute 
on or about December Ist, at Boonville. 
From what we know of teachers and 
school officers of Boonville and of the 
county, we warrant them a good time. 
We have heard of Angels’ visits being 
“few and far between,” but trust the 
proverb will not be verified in this case. 
Mr. Smiley, the County Superintendent, 
will make it a success if any man can. 


Hort County.—This county is mak- 
ing steady progress in the cause of edu- 
cation. Oregon will soon have a fine 
graded school. Our last Institute met 
in Oregon and continued in session four 
days. During a part of the time a num- 
ber of Andrew county teachers were 
present, and a joint session was had, 
H. P. Alexander, President. Superin- 
tendent Parker, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Clark, and Miss H. N. Morris, of 
Leavenworth, were present, and ren- 
dered valuable assistance. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing 
Superintendent Parker and Assistant 
Clark ; approving Institutes, and endors- 
ing the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon. We 
are alive. RISHWORTH. 


Iron County held her Institute Octo- 
ber 1st. We have had a report of pro- 
ceedings and copy of resolutions adopted, 
and regret that we have no room to pub- 
lish them. The teachers of Iron show 
a proper appreciation of their work 
and the real necessities for its efficient 
performance. As to what they kindly 
say of us, we are always gratified for 
such zvon-y. 


GettTinc Reapy.—The teachers of 
Kansas City have appointed committees, 








and the citizens, with their usual public 
spirit and liberality, are codperating 
with them to provide free entertainment 
and to have everything ready for the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation on the 29th of December. An 
interesting programme is about per- 
fected, and the President will probably 
issue it both in circular form and in the 
educational columns of the papers of 
the State. 

Ask yourself the question whether, as 
a teacher, you can afford zof to go, and 
then get some one or two friends— 
teachers or school officers—to go with 
you. 


Marion County teachers, as we learn 
by a private letter from Mr. Ayres, 
County Superintendent, have been hay- 
ing a grand time at Hannibal. Feast 
of reason and flow of soul, besides the 
more substantial edibles and potables 
furnished by the good people of that city. 


Perry County.— The Perryville 
Union says: 


Our School Board has done a good thing 
for our schools by furnishing another teacher, 
so that Prof. Johnson has now the power to 
thoroughly grade the schools. We now have 
a Higher, Intermediate and Primary Depart- 
ment, which makes our school, what it should 
be, a graded school. Miss Ware, of St, Louis, 
is teacher in Intermediate, and Miss Hayden, 
of our county, is teacher in Primary. Prof. 
Johnson says they are live teachers, and he 
knows a live teacher. 

Pettis County had over fifty teachers 
together at Sedalia. They had a good 
time, as we hear, and the Institute was 
considered a success. We have heard 
nothing of the collation furnished by 
the good people of Sedalia to the assem- 
bled teachers, but of course Sedalia is 


not behind Hannibal in such matters. 


Ray County held her first Institute 
October 21st, in Richmond. Adopted 


Constitution, elected officers, had some 
spirited addresses, and adjourned, well 


enough pleased to be ready to re-con- 
vene whenever called together by the 
County Superintendent. 


A Joint Institute of teachers of the 
counties of St. Clair, Hickory, Polk and 
Cedar, will beheld at Humansville, Polk 
county, commencing on the 23d of the 
present month, and continuing four days. 

Prof. T. A. Parker, State School Su- 
perintendent, and several other live Ed- 
ucators, will be present. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the entertainment of teachers in at- 
tendance free of charge. 
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This is a capital arrangement, and 
might be imitated in sparsely settled re- 
gions of this and other States. The Su- 
perintendents of these counties make a 
strong appeal for a general attendance. 


Sr. Louis Counry—Zditor Four- 
nal of Education: The meetings of the 
St. Louis County Teachers’ Institute are 
growing in interest and utility; it is, 
therefore, to be hoped that no teacher 
will so far forget the requirements of 
the law as to be absent at our next meet- 
ing, which will be held in the Polytech- 
1ic Building, commencing on Thursday, 
the 25th day of November, and will 
continue three days. 

G. Z. MURPHY, Secretary, 

St. Louis County Teachers’ Institute. 


Worth County held an Institute at 
Grant City, October 28, of which we 
have a full report in the Star. We 
cannot notice the dae a at length. 
Lectures by Rev. Hamilton, C. B. 
i. F. McReynolds, Esq., 
and others, iesaliina essays, Class drills, 
etc. Of course, the teachers of Worth 
could not adjourn without an essay on 
the “ Worth of Teachers,” by J. W. 
McKean. 





Fish, Esq., 


Free Return Tickets.—Nothing 
definite has yet been heard from Presi- 
dent Clark in regard to free return 
tickets, but as he has that matter in 
charge, we presume the arrangement 


will be consummated. 


St. Lours ComMERCIAL CoLLEGE.— 
We would call attention to this Institu- 
tion. It is ably sustained in the four 
Departments, namely: st, 


cial; 2d, 


Commer- 
Literary and Mathematical ; 
3d, Institute of Penmanship; 4th, De- 
partment of Modern Languages. The 
Principals of each department are known 
in this city and State, as well as through- 
out the States, as experienced educators, 
and young gentlemen and ladies wish- 
ing to acquire a practical education 
would do well to examine into the mer- 
its of this school, for we have every 
assurance that here they can receive 
instruction that will fit them for all the 
practical purposes of life. 
—_—_—__0-e—_ 

THERE is nothing which we cannot 
support or that does not become easy 
if we feel that it is useful to those we 
love. 


.service to all parties interested. 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 

The applications for good teachers 
in the West and Southwest to this 
office, have become so numerous that 
we have determined to establish a 
** Teachers’ Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state as briefly 
as possible- 

1. Salary 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 

As we shall charge-no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 1—Principal of Graded School. 
Salary, $100 per month. 

No. 2—Teacher for District Sc 
Salary, $58 per month. 

No. 3—Teacher 
Salary, $ 

No. 4—Principal wanted. 
$115 per 

No. 5—Teacher wanted. Salary, $50 
per month. 

No. 6—Teacher wa 
per month. 


hool. 


wanted for District 
chool. 10 per month. 
Salary, 
month. 


nted. Salary,$4o 


TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS. 
No. 1—A_ middle-aged lady desires 





to teach French via Spanish. 

No. 2—A graduate of Yale College. 
Position‘as Pr cia 

No. 3—A graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. 





The following is a specimen of the 


| 
| 
| 
Positi yn as Principal. | 
| 
letters we are receiving by every mail, 
thanking us for inaugurating this move- 
ment. We are sure it will be of great 
value to all parties interested : 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Epiror JOURNAL oO 


Mo., Oct. 30, 69. 
* EDUCATION : 
Thanks to you for your kindness in 

establishing the Teachers’ Bureau, by 

means of which teachers may obtain a 


position much 


without spending so 
time in looking for a place. 

I wish to obtain a position, about the 
1st of January, either in a common or 
a high school. I have completed the 
Sophomore year in the State University, 





and would like to teach Latin and the 
higher branches. 
Respectfully yours. | 


"TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 
qi T is a significant fact, that the 


as Teachers’ Institutes, held in this 
os and other States this fall, have 
S been largely attended by the peo- 
e ple generally, as well as by those 
© more directly interested in them. 
The design and importance of this po- 


tent instrumentality is coming to be bet- 
ter understood. 


9 


The best citizens throw open their 
doors, and their hearts, alike, to re- 
ceive those engaged in this great work 
of teaching the children of the State. 
Our teachers, too, begin to feel the re- 
sponsibility of the positions they occu- 
py. Into their hands, to a great extent, 
character 
which is to shape the future destiny of 


ve commit the moulding of 


this Republic. 
Certainly, parents should 4xzow who 
our teachers are and what they are. 
Aapies Soh 2 Bi les 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY RAILR ROAD. 
This road is of great importance to 
ur city and State, as we are enabled to 
make it for 
i Atchison, and St. Jo. 
and so on, North 


way of 


direct connections with 
wenworth, 
and West, either by 
Macon and the Hannibal 
& St. Jo. R. R., or, by the North Mo. 
R. R. The work on the Missouri Val- 
ley Extension is now progressing with 
the utmost rapidity, and the laying of 
the track has been completed to a point 
fifteen and a half miles north of Savan- 
nah, and the entire road will be finished 
to Maryville, Nodaway 

about the first of December. 


county, by 

We hope 
the teachers in Northwest Missouri, 
now that this road is completed, will be 
present at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in “sates City in large numbers. 

— ——6 + ¢-—____-— 
PROBLEMS. 

If I buy goods and sell them so as to 
make ten percent. profiton the amount 
of sales, what per cent. is that on the 
prime cost? 

The following problems come to us 


from Bolivar, Tenn. Will some of our 


readers please answer them: 


Two men receive $100 for digging’a 
ditch 100 yards long. A. begins at one 
end and B. the other, but the end 
which A. begins is so much harder, that 
he receives fifty cents per yard inore 
then B. How many yards must each 
oie dig to retain his $50? 

Again: 

Bought 100 chairs for $100. 


Some 


cost $10 each; somee$3, and some 50 
cents. 

? 
bought? 


How many of each kind were 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


{IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE Sree OF PUBLIO ne amma 
City of Jefferson, Nov. 1, 1869. 


z iy RST. Whose duty is it to report 
to the State Superintendent of 

De Public Schools the enumeration 

e@ of children, astaken by the Direc- 
tor of the sub-district, under Sec. 
5 of the School Law? 

Ans. By Section 5 of the School 
Law, the Director is required, between 
the first and third Mondays in March, 
to take an enumeration of all the white 
and colored youth (noting them separ- 
ately) between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, resident within their 
respective sub-districts, designating be- 
tween male and female, and rgturn a 
certified copy thereof to-the Township 
Clerk. Under authority given the State 
Superintendent in Section 36, School 
Law, blanks were sent to the Town- 
ship Clerks requiring them to report 
the enumeration of children made to 
them by the Directors, to the County 
Superintendent of Schools as well as 
to the County Clerks. Blanks were 
also sent to County Clerks and to County 
Superintendents, requiring the former 
to report to the State Superintendent 
the financial condition of the schools in 
the county, and the latter to report the 
enumeration of children, average attend- 
ance of pupils, average salary paid 
teachers, etc., thus dividing the labors 
between these two officers, and with a 
view also of getting more complete 
reports. 

County Superintendents should see 
to it that the reports made to them by 
the Township Clerks contain an enu- 
meration of children from each sub- 
district in the township, as it is upon 
this enumeration that the State Super- 


intendent bases his annual apportion- 
ment of State School money, and any 
sub-district failing to make a report of 
the enumeration loses its proportion of 
such money for that year. The reports 
of the County Superintendent and 
County Clerk should be made on or 
before November first in-each year, but 
if it is necessary to a complete report, the 
State Superintendent will receive them 
as late as December tenth. In making 
reports to the State Department, officers 
should-always give ¢o¢a/s of the columns 
of ztems, for very often a figure is mis- 
taken if added by another, and thus an 
injury résults to innocent parties. 

T. A. PARKER, 

State Supt. Public Schools. 





INSTRUCTION has an inward purpose, 
for it is beneath a noble nature to 
inquire into the usefulness of what is 
learned. 


TRUE education is the most desirable 
of all that is good, and therefore should 
not be neglected. 

In order to assist the weakness of 
children, they should often be spoken 
to in similitudes. 

PARENTS who secure a goor educa- 
tion to their children are more useful 
than those who'merely beget them. 








Vy © would respectfully in- te 
vite the attention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers and deal- 
ers in Cheap Publications, 
PRodigiov> Periodicals, Etc., to our fa-‘?opigiov> 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and dispaich. 
We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
WRITING DESKS, 

GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS. 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 
MEMORANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition, 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
Wwe are General Western Agents. 


WEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


CHECKERS, 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St. Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 





Notice oF WITHDRAWAL.—My ser- 
vices for Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
will end on the 20th day of September, 
186g, being about to engage in other 
business. f 

Mr. Wm. R. Mateer, at 308 N. Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. Watson 
Foster, at Macon, Mo., will attend to 
the Company’s business in Missouri, to 
whom all letters pertaining to the 
‘* National Series of Standard School 
Books” should be addressed. 

Trusting that the impressions I may 
have made, favorable to the series, may 
be lasting, and soliciting for these gen- 
tlemen a continuance of the courtesies 
I have received from the educators of 
Missouri, and returning my most hearty 
and sincere thanks for the same, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
O. H. FETHERS. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 2d, 1869. 








Arrival and Departure of Trains. 





INDIANAPOLIS AND BT. LOUIS LINE. 
Leaves. Arrives. 






Day Express (Sundays excepted).....+ 7:15 a. m. 7:50 p.m, 
Lightning Express (Saturday carereed) 6: 25 a. m. 4:00 p. m, 
Night Express (Sundays excepted).. 3:00 p. m. 8:25 a.m, 
Sunday Train... ccccccccccccccsccscccess 6:25 p. m. 8:25 a.m, 
PACiFIO. 
Mail Train (except Sundays)....+-.++++ 10:30 p. m. 
Express Train (except Saturday ).. 615 a.m. 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sun a 7.15 a.m 


Washington Accommodation . 
Meramec do. ee 





3.23 p.m. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 9.30 a.m  — cevececece 


NORTH MISSOURI. 


Mail and Express (Sundays excepted)... 8:40 a. m. 6:20 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe xpress (Sun- 

day B EXCEPted )ewecececsccccreccceseees 8:4) p.m. 6:45 a.m. 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. }...+.. 5:10 p.m. 4:45 p.m 


CHICAGO AND ALTON. 


Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 7:15 p.m. 8:90 p.m. 
Day Express euuceye eXcepted)...e.. 6:45 a.m. 10:20 p. mm. 
Sunday Expreasec..<c<cescccasersseesse TAS P.M. wa weeeeece 
Jacksonville aod Chicago Mail (Sun- 

Cays ExCepted)..ccccecscecececeseeeere 4:45 p. m. 10: 45 a. m. 


Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 
(running vistas to Springfield Satur- ° 
day night) Cee ceereecceeeceeereccreees 4:45 p.m. 10345 a.m 
OHIO AND MISSISSIVI1. 





Morning Express (Sundays excepted)... 7:15 a.m. 11:25 a. m. 
Night &xpress, dai - 3:35) p.m. 1:45 p.m. 
Cairo Eaileliiatuddes<cvsssaaiexcharan 5:05 p.m. 1:3) p. in. 


8T. LC ULB AND CHICAGO TITKOUGH LINE. 
Chicago Mail, (Sundays excepted)...... 6 3} a.m. 9.00 p.m. 
Vandalia Accommo., (Sundays excepted) 345 p.m. 10.50 a. m. 
Chicago Express, (Saturday 8 excepted) 6.45 p.m. &. 20a. m 
8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 
Trains leave Plum street station— 


For Pilot Knob and intermediate stations, daily 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) at.. 








For Desoto (except Sunday) at. ....... F 0 
For Caronde sere xcept Sundays) at 6:1 510200 and 11:45 
a.m.; 2:00,/ C31", and 17:45 p. m. 





Returning ‘ill San 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at 
Potosi for St. Louis daily (exce ept 
Desoto for St. Louis daily at . -m. 
Carondelet (except Su nday 8) at 6:20, 8:15, “i0 00 and ll 4 a. m. 

2:00, 3:45, 4:35, 6:15, and 11 45 p.m 


“AROUND THE one r 


The New York Observer 


Is now publishing a series of letters from the Rev. 

Dr. E. D: G. PRIME, who is making the tour of the 
World, by way of California, Japan, China, India, 

Egypt, &c.; together with variou. other correspond- 
ence, all the News, Religious and Secular, and a 
great variety of the best Reading, Original and se- 
lected. 

Now is the time to secure the oldest and 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
We make the folldwing liberal offers for 


New Subscribers. 


30 p.m. 














We will send the New York Observer for one year to 


One new Subscriber and one old, for...... $ 5. 

PEO 5 BOMBS 0:6 soon te ccenssdanstve? 5.00 
Two. ‘‘ #6 and one old.......... 7.50 
Three ‘‘ PE ppt naan he Waesseniuge 7.60 
Three ‘‘ + and one old.......... 9 50 
Four ‘‘ SF UBER aa sae acee ios 9.00 
Four ‘‘ = and one old.......... 11.50 
Wipe Se fh dawilasinawen wos eke wiles 11.69 
ao.  . ame igen inerartneeans 12.00 


And to any larger number st the same rate. 
1H Sample copies free. Terms,$3.50 per annum, in 
advance. _ 
Send by Check, Draft, 
tered Letter. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, dJr., & CO, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Postofiice Order, or Regis- 





OFFICE OF THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Reynotps County, - - Missouri. 
LEVI A. FHARP, Supt., 


(Near Camp Ground), LESTERVILLE, MO. 
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UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, catia Ms 
Three Thousand Engravings. liad 
i ~ - -——_e ee —__- : 
; 1840 pp. QUARTO. J | f Ed 
aap a ournal of Education. 
’ TRADE PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 
e -—_—_—_e———- 
Ten Thousand Words and Meanings 
INSTITUTE OF PENMANSHIP not in other Dictionaries. CIRCULATION 
ee 32-@e~<e 
ielding’ nab hou been dete poses ani Taeaeeas ae 
nat has one 1e English Languag 
Fielding s Academy, any earlier laborers in the same field.»?—Hon. S O O QO 
N » 10 viz N 7 . — Géorge Bancroft, the Historian. ; 5 sad 
NOS. 6 & 212 NORTH FOURTH STREET. **A work which none who can read and write can 
henceforward afford to dispense with.’’—Atlantic ee aa 


HE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION offers every 
A facility for acquiring a thorough Business and 
Literary Education For full information, circulars 
and specimens of penmanship, call at the Cojlege or 
address— ; 
A. FREDERICK, Secretary. 


H. A. SPENCER, Superintendent. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Our Annual Session for 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 
Will open JANUARY 4th, 1870. 


b@™ For circular containing particulars, 
address 


Phrenological Journal, New York 





THE BEST 


PAPER-COVERED 


TALC CRAYONS 


For Sale by 


W.P. & SS. F.CO. 


708 AND 710 


Chestnut Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 





Monthly, Nov., 1864. 

**No other living language has a Dictionary 
which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present 
condition as this last edition of Webster does 
that of our written and spoken English tongue.’’ 
—Harper’s Magazine, Jan., 1865. 

**Etymological part remarkably well done. * 
* * We have had no English Dictionary nearly 
so good in this respect.’’—orth American Re- 
view, January, 1865. 

**In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that 
either England or America can boast.’’—Na- 
tional Quarterly Review, October, 1864. 

“No English scholar can dispense with this 
work .’’—Sibliotheca Sacra. , January, 1865. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 

Springtield, Mass. 

(<a Sold by all ®ooksellers. 





Also, just published, 


Webster's Netioual Pictorial Dictionary, 
1040 pp. Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
aRADE PRICE: SIX DOLLARS. 


GERMAN 


IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 





For the quick and easy acquisition of German, the 
following books are recommended as the very best ever 
offered to the public, which, added to their very mod- 
erate price, is causing their general adoption through- 
out the country. 


AHN, F., Rudiments of the German Lan- 
guage. Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling and 
Translating. $0.35. 

—New Practical and Easy Method of Learn- 


ing the German Language. With Pronuncia- 

tion by J. C. Uehlschlager, Revised Edition of 
First Course (the practical part) $0.60; Second 

Course (theoretical part) $0.40. Complete $1.00. 

—German Handwriting. Being a Companion 
to every German Grammar and Reader. With 
Notes by W. Grauert. $0.40. 

GRAUERT, W., Manual of the German Lan- 
guage. First Part $0.40; Second Part $0.40; Com- 
plete $0.70. 

Specimen-copies sent free by mail upon receipt of 
half price.’ Favorable terms for first introduction. 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 

22 § 24 Frankfort Sireet, New York. 


AMERICAN 
GATE COMPANY! 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WOoOOD-W ORE. 


LAIN and Ornamental Wood Fencing,Tuck- 
ers and Whipples, Spring Bed Bottoms, 
Builders and Contractors for Frame Houses, in 
or out of the city, at prices which defy compe- 
tition. 
_ Particular attention paid to Grave Yard Fenc- 
ing in various styles. . 
0 not mistake the place. Call at our Factory, 
Fourteenth street, bet. O'Fallon and Cass AY. 
GREEN, ISAACS & FRIEDMAN. 








Wr desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its.publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popaler Education and School Managemeat. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 

Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give amonthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JournaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TER Mes: 
Per year, in advance....... 





Single copies............ inchs is ebesees - 15 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


The remainder of this year for nothing ! 


For Christian Families of all denominations, 


CHRISTIAN UNION! 


An Unsectarian, Independent, 


Christian Journal, 
SIXTEEN PAGES, 


Clearly printed, cut and stitched, easily handled, 
ready for binding, with the 


Editorials, Contributed Articles, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS, 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


TOGETHER WITH 


Contributions from well known and Eminent 
riters, Household stories, Walks with 
the Children, Foreign and Domestic 

News cf the Church and the 
World, an Agricultural Department, 
and Regular and Interesting Correspon- 
dence from Home and Abroad, 


DESIGNED TO BE 


A COMPLETE 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


The undersigned have assumed the paper and its 
publication with the intention of giving it more force 
and a broader sweep in enforcing and fostering Chris- 
tianity as a Life, and of making a Model Eclectic 
Fami Paper, pure, interesting, wide-awake, up 
with be times, and inspired with essential Christi- 
anity. 

And the Publishers feel a crowning assurance of 
Strength in being able to announce that they have se- 
cured a special and peculiar interest in the paper on 
the part of the man whose stirring discourses and 
broad, rich writings on themes of Christian life have 
done more than the efforts of any other towards de- 
veloping the spirit of unity among Christ’s people of 
every name. The strong and already conspicuous 
leadership of the Rev. HENry WarD BEECHER in this 
direction of popular Christian feeling is too well known 
to need more than mention here. It only remains to 
say that the publishers are thoroughly assured of Mr. 
BEECHER’S cordial co-operation in the project now 
undertaken, and can offer the readers of the Curis- 
TIAN UNION the advantage of frequent contributions 
and editorial matter from him for the present, looking 
forward to his more constant and direct association 
with its columns in the not distant future. At the 
beginning of the new volume-January 1, 1870—a 
Prospectus from his pen will be issued, giving a full 
exposition of the future plans and purposes of this 
Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Will have for its highest zim the presentation ot 
Essential Christian Truth, advocating, in the 
spirit of Christian love and liberty, the fellowship 
and co-operation of Christians of every name 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR, payable in advance, 
CLUB RATES. : 


5 Copies for @ year. ........ccccees atecate nein $10 00 
10 - Pw Woe Rabesen tes thnks saseaceaseeses 18 00 
a. 6 Oe re 35 00 
50 ” ee ae dcaaar echt md ceann sateen 75 00 


Those subscribing now for 1870, and sending the 
money, will receive the paper for the remainder of 
this year free 

Circular containing list of liberal cash commissions 
and premiums sent on application. 

Specimen copies of the Curist1aN UNION sent on re- 
eeipt of a 2. cent stamp for postage, by 


J. B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 

















HOMCEOPATHIC 


MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL (“TOCK, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 
$3200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, @// the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a Jolicy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 





1 payt 2 pts. |3 pts. |4 pts. | 5 pts. 10 pts./15 pts. 
| cespatret 
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6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 


7th. Allits policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 


For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 WVTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


3} Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 





HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 

injury. : 
Low Cash Rates. 

(<= The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. C. C. BAILEY, Genjl Ag’t, 

305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


——— 


STAIR BALLUSTERS & NEWEL POSES 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 








Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sit. LOUIS, MoO. 





HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printerg’ Card Stock 


In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


(<s Cash paid for Paper Stock. 2) 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


NECESSITY 


EVERY SCHOOL ROOM 


HOLBROOK’S 


LIQUID 


SOATCIIN G 


THE BEST. 


Read what Mr. Jas. P. Slade, County 
Superintendent of St. Clair 
Co., Ill., says: 


BELLEVILLE, ILxino!s. 

Mr. J.B. Merwix—Dear Sir: Nearly two 
years since, for the purpose of testing sev- 
eral of the various articles used in the making 
of blackboard surface, five or six different 
preparations, including yours, were used in 
repairing Our boards and making new black- 
board surface; and now that sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
respective merits, I have no hesitation in 
saying that your ‘‘ Holbrook’s”’ Slating is by 
far the best. It does not become glossy, 
crack, or scale off. I can further affirm that 
it does improve, as you claim it will, by use. 
Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has 
given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason, I shall take pleasure 
in recommending it as I may have opportu- 
nity. Very truly yours, 

JAMES P. SLADE. 





GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


SOT a} Jo SSO.ID 


The Very Highest Prize. 
I 


“IOUOT] }) WO 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
lowing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently gee by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
Roce =-STiTCr 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 


Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. » 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘ EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
: seaaes the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 
Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and nuinber of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth 





ATTENTION, READKRII 


CLO THING 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & 00., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


‘(NEW SERIES.) 


NES oh or Pa ala ats ai bees $6.96 Illustrated, 
ee ee aS eee es 
po eS eee se 
SS EE OE ee = 
Intermediate Reader...,.. Ay 





Fifth Reader, | With an original Treatise on El- 
ocution, by Prof. Mark Builey, 
Sixth ‘ of Yale college. 
W orcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Woreester’s Primary Spelling Book. _ 
Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 
na LATO 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 
I.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
II.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Iii.—The Written Arithmetic. . 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Krys Parts I. and 1., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’s HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H, Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. hts book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’s PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools. ; 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HiIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., Momphis, Tenn. 









Better HEllustrations, 


MORE LIBERAL PREMIUMS 


FJVHAN are given by” any other Magazine of its 
class published. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


will commence next January its Fourteenth Year 
and Volume, and 


HUNDREDS OF LETTERS AND JOURNALS 


from all parts of the country testify to its beauty, 
interest, cheapness, and superiority over any other 
similar publication issued, and pronounces it the 
Prince among Juvenile Monthlies. 32 lai 
pages, Well written, original articles from the very 
best writers, fine illustrations, a School Dialogue, 
fresh new music, problems, puzzles, etc., etc., in 
every number. 





A Magnificent Premium Plate 


drawn by Bensell, and engraved on steel by Sartain, 
Worth $2.50, will be sent to each subseriber for 1870 
Tor 25 cents. 

: Z ourteen numbers sent for one year’s subscription 
rice! 

All new subscribers, whose names are received be- 
fore the first day of December, 1869, will get the 

Visitor’? regularly every month trom November, 
1369, until and including December, 1870. 

Every name sent in counts for a premium, and 
Upon the premium list can be found almost anything 
desired. To agents who would prefer it, a liberal 
cash commission is allowed. 

Terms—$1.25 a year, To clubs $1.00 with premi- 
ums. Kngraving 25 cents extra. Agents wanted at 
every Post-office in the United States. 

Sample numbers with premium lists, and full in- 
structions to agents sent postpatd for 10 cts. Address 

DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
424 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S . COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


Ww KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Sebool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Tsessons in Hliocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


‘*T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—J. M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**1 cheerfully recommend this work to the 

Teachers of this State.’’—John G. MeMynn, late 
t. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 
I have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’—Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Norinal School, Minn. WBPrice, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 


Map of Time, Hand-Beok of History. 
AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. ‘T'wenty- 


_four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 


written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 
(<> Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line,on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Seale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago: Tl., or 
W. P, & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Backs, 


RADED SONGS FOR DA¥ SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills., Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 
No. 1, § cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred..y. ..... 18.75. 


(Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 





HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. ‘These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; sufiice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everyWhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
Map Form. 
PP ADOLATMNG POM, 6 a o.6. 05:5 4 ls encipsannan ems 20.00. 
gycnoes. LYRICS, by WM. LupprerR. The 
great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 
of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 
closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 
however, there are several pages of the very best 
secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by ashort treatise on musical notation. 


PRICES: ; 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$5.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School, 








gy energy for 1868-9.—School year em- 

braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2ist. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a Live 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN, President. E. F. HoBakt, Sec'y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Farnishing Co, 


Manufacturers of 
SCHCOL FURNITURE, 
iit Pub.ishers of 
Mitchell’s Outline 
my Maps,Camp’s Series 
Geographies, Cut- 
ter’s Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 


lets, Record Books, 





And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 


Address, W. P.&S. F. CO. 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 
and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having 
been wholly or in part recommended by successive 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 
TEEN STATES, 


This well-known Series is practically 
1> Already Uniform, = 


Being in Nine-Tenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers 


Have been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of 


THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 


St. Louis, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., Springfield, Ils., 
Quincy, Ills., Carlinville, Ills., 
eloit, Wis., Madison, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Union City, Ind., Dubuque, Iowa, 


And many other Cities and Towns, including 
One Thousand Schools in the State of Maryland alone. 

McGuUFFEY’s and DE WOLF’s‘SPELLERS are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Wolf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 


RA W’sS 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 


Universities of Michigan and Minnesota; 


The Public Schools of 
Phineatehte, and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Aliezgheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 

ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
AND 
NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 


Are now used, wholly orin part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, ee, heeling, Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, Springfield, Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns and Cities. 


PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long felt 
by the practical teacher. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 


a, ae 
THOS. W. HARVEY, A. M. 


An elementary, not a primary work, in which both 
the subject and methods of teaching it are presented. 
The style 1s neither too difficult for beginners nor 
too simple for the advanced student. 16mo. 160 pp. 
Half roan. 

Single coptes for examination will be seut post 
paid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
0 


Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 


I 


Ray’s Elements of Astronomy, 


Beautifully illustrated, and embracing the latest 
discoveries to date of publication. By mail for ex- 
amination, $2.00 


I. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry, 


Embodying an account of the modern methods of 
Abridged Notation. It is a more complete and thor- 
ough presentation of the subject than any to which 
the American student has hitherto had access. 


SCHUYLER’S LOGIC, 


A clear concise Text Book on this subject for 
High Schools and Colleges. Copy by mail for 
examination, 75 cents. 


McGUFFEYS NEW CHARTS. 


(Ten Numbers.) 


Combining the advantages of the OBJECT, 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. IV. Phrases containing 
II. The Spoken Word. the Word. ; 
III. The Written Word. V. Seytencees contain- 

ing the Word. 

Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Ec- 
lectic Readers. They will be scnt by mail, mounsed 
on rollers, for $2.00. 


—_—_—_ 


WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


I. Common School Register. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 
a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to country sub-district 
Schools. By mail, $1.00. 


II. Graded School Register. 


This Register is specially adapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities. Itis ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportment and Attendance, and 
can te used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


HARVEY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
exclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of 


Over Two Hundred Cities and Towns. 


tea Teachers and school officers desiring to 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 


WILSON, HINELE & Co., 
CINCINNATI 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 fand 49 Greene Street, New York. 


O SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 

offered to the public have attained so wide 

a circulation or received the approval and en- 

dorsement of so many competent and reliable 

ewe in all parts of the United States, ag 

is. 

Among the most prominent’ of their publica- 

tions are the following, viz.: 


The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, etc.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. Newly en- 
_ graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 


NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 


Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
For High Schools and Colleges. 


Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 


Paradise Lost. 
A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Tllustrated by numerous Engravings. Quarto. 


Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book“for Schools. 


Townsend’s Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


A Chart of 52 pages on oneroller. An exposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 


Townsend's Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’? Incloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 

Gray's Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 


(@s Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
608°Fourth Street S* Louis 
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